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JL HE next morning in the twelfth year of his reign King
Charles the Second began to take his government into his
own hands. He started with a royal proclamation directing
magistrates to punish severely " vicious, debauched and
prophane persons who on pretence of regard for the King
revile and threaten others, or spend their time in taverns
and tippling houses, drinking his health.*'

Charles was determined that his happiness in his new
powers should not be marred by persecutions. He frowned
in his harshest manner on those who reviled others for their
past offences. But it was beyond the power of any monarch
to check the tippling. Men had been held from enjoyment
too long not to welcome with excess the return of liberty
and monarchy. The reaction had set in before Charles
landed at Dover, and the last official gasp of Puritanism
appeared in the Journals:

" Ordered, that the Speaker in the name of the House
and of all the Commons of England, whom they do repre-
sent, render unto his Majesty their hearty and humble
thanks for his gracious, pious and seasonable Proclamation
against Prophaneness."

From then on the manners of the common people
were left to themselves. Other problems demanded more